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CANINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


In a recent number we published a carefully 
described clinical and post-mortem observation 
upon canine tuberculosis by Mr. Wallis Hoare—the 
second record of the nature which the same pen has 
given us during this year just closed. As we have 
said before, the subject deserves more attention 
than most practitioners have yet given it. 

Various reasons favour the view that canine 
tuberculosis is more common than is realised. We 
may mention two in particular—the undoubted 
fact that the disease in dogs, as in other animals, 
often proceeds to an advanced stage without causing 
noticeable symptoms; and the frequent neglect by 
practitioners of their opportunities for post-mortem 
observation. Mr. Hoare remarks that some owners 
object to autopsies, and this is quite true. But 
many more autopsies than are made might be made, 
especially upon animals dying in veterinary infir- 
maries, if practitioners would utilise their oppor- 
tunities. Very few do so fully—many neglect them 
woefully— and the state of our knowledge of canine 
tuberculosis is one illustration of the results. There 
is good reason to suspect that many dogs die of 
conditions such as pleurisy and ascites, supposedly 
sporadic in origin, which an autopsy would have 
revealed as tubercular. 

The recently instituted compulsoazy notification 
of human tuberculosis will paobably lead to a more 
systematic and comprehensive enquiry into the 
sources of infection in man than has yet been insti- 
tuted. Canine tuberculosis will fall within the 
scope of that enquiry. Is our profession now in a 
position to render any great assistance in it? And 
yet a few members, each possessed of a good canine 
practice and rigidly observing the rule “A _post- 
mortem whenever possible,” might be able to 
render very valuable assistance. 


A New VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


With the reconstituted National promising to 
take up its enlarged sphere in the present year, the 
advent of this new Association—the second in the 
course of a few months— we may hope is an augury 
of increasing activity in the internal life of the 
profession. 

It is beyond question that these societies are a 

wer amongst us which makes strongly for co- 
hesion—for unity of thought and of action, Power- 
ful as the press is in leading to assimilation of 
thought, it has not the cementing qualities of these 

rsonal meetings. And although the published 
minutes of the Societies may correctly represent 
the business of the meetings and the discussions, 
usually there are other matters mentioned at the 


meetings which are of sufficient importance to 
make it worth while to be present, and besides, most 
of us can recall occasions on which we have picked 
up some hint, direct or suggestive, on matters 
clinical which has proved of value. 

The one possible objection to a new Society— 
that it may overlap and weaken its next neighbours 
—can scarcely exist in this case, from geographical 
considerations, since its only land boundary—on the 
west — would seem to be the railway from London 
to Brighton, and Brighton may reasonably be 
looked upon as the most easterly meeting place of 
the Southern Counties, and might well form a joint 
meeting place for the two Societies once a year. 

Kent has, according to our Register, just on 
sixty practising members, it has good railway 
centres—Canterbury, Maidstone, Ashford, Ton- 
bridge, besides attractive coast towns; and in its 
southern half a large animal population. The re- 
maining factor, and the important one—member- 
ship—looks promising, since forty favourable replies 
were announced at the first meeting, and what 
may be lost to kondon on the north may be made 
up from East Sussex, and possibly from Surrey, 
since Redhill and Reigate are as near to Tonbridge 
as to London. 

To those men who may still be doubting about 
joining a Society, and to those Societies who still 

esitate at the per capita affiliation fee for combi- 
nation, we would say, in the vernacular, “ You can 
always get nothing for nothing.” 


DO WHISTLING AND ROARING DEPEND 
ON SIMILAR PATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS? 


By E. Watuis Hoare, F.R.C.v.8. 


If we refer to text-books for an answer to the 
above query we find considerable differences of 
opinion. 

Witu1ams (“ Veterinary medicine”) states “ that 
whistling and roaring are due to different patho- 
logical conditions of the larynx and they may exist 
independently of each other.” He regards whistling 
as “ due to a diminution of the calibre of the larynx, 
or sometimes trachea, owing to a permanent 
thickening of the mucous membrane, distortion of 
the neck by tight reining, the presence of an im- 
movable tumour in the trachea, or by any cause 
which diminishes the area of the passage of the air 
to and from the lungs.” 

Rosertson Equine Medicine”’) describes both 
affections together, and states, “ under the general 
term of “roaring,” we are inclined to group all 
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those abnormal sounds emitted by horses under 
exertion, and known as roaring and whistling, not 
because we regard them as in every case but modi- 
fications as to severity of intensity of one and the 
same sound, but merely: because they are all devia- 
tions in the matter of sound from the condition of 
normal respiration.” 

Later on he observes “In actual practice, how- 
ever, we meet with many instances of horses which 
are what is universally recognised as ‘“ whistlers ” 
which have not passed through the stage of “roar- 
ing,” and many so-called “ roarers’’ which have 
steadily advanced from one degree of roaring to 
another, without ultimately terminating as 
“ whistlers.”’ 

Perctvat Hippo-pathology ’’) regarded whist- 
ling as a more advanced state of roaring, basing 
his conclusion on experiments which he made by 
means of a ligature passed around the trachea ; 
when the calibre of the trachea was moderately 
diminished roaring was produced, but a further 
diminution caused whistling. 

It does certainly seem peculiar that in the case 
of so common a condition as whistling, pathological 
investigation has not yet succeeded in ascertaining 
the exact lesions on which the abnormal sound 
depends. Further evidence is necessary before 
accepting the statement that whistling and roaring 
should be regarded as identical conditions, the 
variations in the sounds depending on modifications 
of certain abnormal states of the larynx and other 
structures. 

Whist admitting that the border line between 
well-marked cases of whistling and the condition 
known as roaring is often difficult to define, and 
also that a large number of whistlers ultimately 
become roarers, there are some facts on the other 
side which cannot be ignored. 

It is well-known to horsemen as well as to veteri- 
nary surgeons, that a large number of horses _be- 
come whistlers, are able to do their work, and con- 
tinue in that condition for the remainder of their 
lives. 

Now can this be said in the case of roarers ? 
Would anyone have the temerity to advise the pur- 
chase of a roarer, knowing full well that the disease 
is so often progressive in its nature ? 

If whistling always terminated in roaring what 
an enormous number of roarers would be found in 
a country like Ireland, where whistlers are so com- 
mon that the defect is responsible for the rejection 
of more horses, than any other condition. 

If the new operation for roaring proves successful 
for the cure of whistling, that result would not prove 
that the two conditions are similar, for, granting 
that whistling depends on a permanent thickening 
of the laryngeal mucous membrane, the operation 
increases the calibre of the larynx and should benefit 
the case. 

But is there any actual proof that whistling de- 
pends on this alteration of the laryngeal mucous 
membrane? Has it been demonstrated by post- 
mortem examination? Or have the laryngeal 
lesions found in many cases of roaring ever been 
discovered in cases of whistling ? 


These matters should be decided before we ven- 
ture to assert that the views expressed by Williams 
are erroneous, or that the usual opinions helb dy 
horse owners on the subject, and by many veterin- 
ary surgeons, require to be modified. 

Surely an examination of the larynx in a large 
number of cases of whistlers would at any rate 
decide the question so far as alterations in the laryn- 
geal mucous membrane are concerned. 

But whistling, so far as its pathology is concerned, 
is in very much a similar state to that of other com- 
mon conditions in veterinary practice. Take for 
example that very common disease known as 
curb. Have we advanced an iota in our knowledge 
of its pathology since the days of Percival? _Per- 
cival made many dissections and examinations of 
hocks affected with curb, and showed that the views 
held concerning it were erroneous, yet at the present 
day the disease is regarded by the majority of 
authors as strain of the caleaneo-cuboid ligament. 
Probably when the subject is again investigated, it 
will be found that under the heading of curb more 
conditions than one exist. 

And so it is with many other diseases met with 
in every-day practice; if they are regarded as in- 
curable, the interest in them is inclined to vanish, 
or if the cure is discovered a similar state of affairs 
comes to pass. No doubt the commercial aspect 
exerts a marked influence on theapathy with which 
such affections are generally regarded. 

One important matter has been elicited by recent 
discussions on whistling and roaring—the occas- 
ional intermittent character of these affections. 
This may have the effect of explaining to the public 
how it is that a horse may be examined by one 
V.S. and rejected for his wind, and passed as sound 
by another, or vice versa. At present, when such 
occurs, either one practitioner or the other is desig- 
nated as ignorant, according to the parties affected 
in the transaction. It may also show that the 
soundness or otherwise of a horse’s wind is simply a 
question of opinion, and that differences of opinion 
may, and will, occur in matters of this kind. 

As to those nice discriminations between whist- 
ling and other sounds not attributable to this con- 
dition, I am of opinion that in our present state of 
knowledge, and with the means of diagnosis we 
possess, the fact of a horse making an abnormal 
respiratory sound— whatever term we wish to apply 
to it—legally compels us to inform the purchaser. 
Of course 1 am not referring to “ high-blowing,” 
which, as the veriest neophyte knows, is not a 
cause of unsoundness. 

In connection with roaring, it is interesting to 
note that Robertson stated that “ the position of the 
head and neck materially affects the production of 
the sound in some cases. An animal reined in for 
the canter may whistle or roar, while with the head 
free in the gallop, the slightest abnormal sound 
may not be detected. It is consequently advisable 
to always examine horses with a snaffle and curb, 
as in the one the animal may roar, while in the 
other no abnormal sound is emitted.” Now this 


statement is one with which many practitioners 


will not agree, and the question arises whether it 
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is a fair test or otherwise. Surely if the horse is 
unsound of his wind the defect will be ascertained 
when he is galloped and subjected to exertion. 
Moreover, it is well known that perfectly sound 
horses may ‘“‘ make a noise’’ if the head and neck 
are kept in the abnormal condition indicated, especi- 
ally if the rider has not “ good hands.” 

The foregoing remarks are made with a view to 
eliciting information. Being in the unfortunate 
dilemma of having to write a section on “ Whistling 
and Roaring ”’ for the “ System of Veterinary Medi- 
cine” which I am editing, I shall welcome any 
criticism or suggestions onthe subject. My queries 
on a former occasion were so ably responded to, 
and proved of such marked assistance, that I venture 
to hope for similar help in this instance. 


THE WAY OF THE WARBLE. 


One is taught that the Hypoderma Bovis lays 
eggs which develop into larve under the skin of the 
back, and one is left to imagine how, when, and 
why this transformation takes place. Perhaps it 
would not be impertinent to ask the following ques- 
tions, and to add here and there one’s own com- 
ments on things as they are found sometimes. 

Why do observers say that the first stage of 
larval development has not been seen, and then 
stultify their remark by saying that the larve have 
been seen leaving the egg in the wsophagus of 
their host ? 

Now the female fly is acknowledged to lay her 
eggs upon the hair in a similar way to her congener 
who affects the horse, and not to deposit them 
under the skin ; and it is supposed that the larve 
get in through the sweat or sebaceous glands. Why 
this supposition? It is comparatively easy to 
catch them, in flagrante delicto if they do, but no 
one has done so. On the other hand they have 
been found leaving the egg in the cesophagus, and 
at a later stage they have been found wandering in 
the pleura, and among the costal muscles, and in 
the subcutaneous connective tissue of the sides and 
back. 

Their mode of exit from the back is generally 
acknowledged to be a form of ulceration or necrosis 
commencing on the inner surface of the skin, and 
not to be a hole from the outside, which it ought to 
be, if it commences at the supposed point of entry. 
This being so, is it not probable that the intruder 
has arrived from the inside rather than from 
the out? 

The subcutaneous damaged condition is spoken 
of as “licked beef,’ but as a matter of fact a good 
deal more licking takes place in other localities 
than directly over the back, and one does not find 
the peculiar condition in these places unless now 
and again one finds a solitary warble, which is 
looked upon as rather a freak for not being upon 
the back, while statistics show that this is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence, and where these 
warbles are there is an area that is “licked.” Is 
this only a coincidence, or a case of cause and 
effect ? 


Nexty take a typical warble and examine the seat 
of the larva, and in the majority of cases one will 
find leading away from this spot a direct tunnel 
through the connective tissue, generally tending 
downwards towards the sides rather than along the 
back, a tunnel that an ordinary probe can easily 
enter and follow for some little distance, when it 
becomes gradually obliterated. Is this the road by 
which the wanderer has been seeking his pole ? 

One knows of numerous instances of other para- 
sites who select their abodes by a special selective 
faculty, and which are found in various stages of 
development on the journey to their eventual rest- 
ing place. Is not one justified in applying a little 
common-sense and logical reasoning to the warble ? 

And one offers these points for consideration :— 
The larva is not found on the hair in its early 
stages; it is found in the @sophagus and pleura 
and subcutaneous connective tissue of the host, both 
in the earliest and succeeding stages ; and where 
it is found in its later stages it is accompanied by a 
definite pathological condition of the tissues sur- 
rounding it, and by a very suggestive condition, 
namely, the tunnel. 

Considering these facts one feels justified in 
agreeing with certain American and Continental 
observers in their hypothesis that the larve reach 
the back via the cesophagus, and not through the 
skin. But one would like a sufliciency of corro- 
borative observations from others before laying 
down the law. 

F. E. P. 


DISLOCATION OF THE CERVICAL 
VERTEBR2. 


Subject.—A six-year-old bay cart mare, I was 
called to see her at 7 a.m. on Dec. 26th, because 
she was unable to get up when the team man found 
her in the morning. 

Symptoms.—I found her decidedly tympanitic, 
anus and vulva greatly swollen, apparently suffer- 
ing great pain, sweating profusely, and showing no 
sense of feeling when her limbs pricked with a pin. 
The pulse was very fast, and difficult to take, and 
the temperature impossible to take owing to swelled 
condition of anus and vulva. 

Prognosis.—Decidedly unfavourable. 

Treatment.—I decided to put slings under her to 
see if she could stand when once pulled up on to 
her feet. As is usual in these cases, we had to 
have two or three men pulling on her tail, and an 
equal number on her head before getting her into 
a suitable position for slinging. When all was 
ready we began to pull her up, but directly she was 
raised about a foot from the ground her head dropped 
suddenly and she expired directly. 

Post-mortem.—The mere fact of her dying so sud- 
denly made me suspect some unusual trouble, and 
as | was unable to make a post-mortem myself I 
left word for the slaughterer (a very skilful man at 
his trade) to send me the result of what he found. 
To my surprise he reported that the mare had com- 
plete dislocation of the 3rd and 4th cervical verte- 


— 
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bre, attended with great inflammation of all the 
muscles of the neck. 

Remarks.--Undoubtedly the mare had cast her- 
self in her box, so dislocating the cervical vertebree 
and setting up symptoms of paralysis. Although I 
had allowed three men to pull her round by the 
head, the spinal cord did not sever until we began 
to sling her, when the weight of the head completed 
the dislocation. W. WATERS, M R.C.V.S. 

Blofield, Norwich. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


RoarkinG AND WHISTLING. 
[Adjourned discussion on Prof. Craig’s paper. | 


(Continued from page 436.) 


The PRESIDENT said he thought they should congratu- 
late themselves on the paper they had had from Prof. 
Craig and also on the discussion it had aroused, not 
only on the previous occasion, but that evening. It was 
satisfactory to get the opinions and experiences of gen- 
tlemen in general practice. He was not a practitioner, 
and consequently nothing to add to the discussion. 
He was only interested in the question from the point 
of view of a. He did not know that he could 
throw much more light upon it than had been done by 
other investigators. 

He might mention, however, the result of an examin- 
ation that they made into a ‘roarer.’ It was an exam- 
ination they carried as far as possible in this particular 
animal. The investigations were not entirely completed, 
but some of the results they had were rather interesting. 
In the first place they found, Prof. Craig and himself, 
the heart of the animal was unusually large, flaccid, and 
dilated. He mentioned that as a fact they noted, and 
to be remembered. He made sections of the lungs 
and found nothing of any consequence and nothing 
abnormal. 

They examined also the recurrent nerve in different 
parts of its course ; at its origin, in its course in thorax, 
and in front of the chest, and also quite closely approach- 
ing its destination in the larynx. The nerve at its origin 
and in front of the chest was normal. There was a re- 
markable change which they did not understand as yet 
in the portion they examined of its course in the thorax. 
There was remarkable degeneration and disappearance 
of nerve fibres from the nerve as it was silane the 
larynx. They examined the ganglia and found in the 
inferior cervical ganglion remarkable changes indeed, 
when compared with the inferior cervical ganglion taken 
from a normal animal. These changes were similar to 
those associated with the action of toxins. They were 
the same changes as had been recognised in people who 
died from chronic alcoholism. In some instances the 
nerve cells disappeared ; and there were plenty of exam- 
ples of degeneration occurring in other nerve cells. The 
nigroid bodies were rT or had disappeared, 
and the nucleus was displaced. The vagus nerve was 
normal, but there still remained to be examined the 
nucleus of origin. Other points he had already referred 
to were points of importance and interest, and they 
needed to examine other ‘roarers’ to see if they could 
find the same conditions as in the first case. 

It was a most remarkable case, and they got it through 
the courtesy of Colonel Moore. It had been operated on 
some months ago, the ventricles having been stripped. 
The animal the next day showed remarkable symptoms 
of asphyxiation. The officers who had operated came to 
the conclusion that the only way to save its life was to 
perform tracheaotomy. Changes occurred in the trache- 
otomy wound. The mucuous membrane of the trachea 


became thickened, and infiltrated, the lumen was so 
encroached upon that only a lead pencil could be passed. 
It was a pronounced roarer. The larynx had also under- 
gone a remarkable change. Some of the cartilages were 
were not only ossified but bulged outwards—convex— 
on each side, and before the removal of the muscles it 
looked as if the thyroid gland had moved upwards. He 
was pleased to note that Colonel Moore, who could not 
be there that night, had promisec to place at their dis- 
posal other roarers from the army, and possibly they 
might report to the Association the result of further 
investigations as to the changes occurring in the ganglia 
and other organs. 

He would beglad ifit would be — for practitioners, 
if they had animals that died, if they would obtain for 
them the ganglia and nerves, labelling exactly the posi- 
tion from which the piece of nerve was taken. It was 
only in investigating a large number of such cases that 
one could arrive at a true conclusion as to the pathology 
of the disease. He thought there were indications that 
the condition was due to some action of toxin on the 
nerves—it might be from strangles, influenza, catarrh— 
but at present they had found something in the ganglion 
cells. They had yet to demonstrate further. (applause) 

PROFESSOR CRAIG said he was indebted to a who 
had attended the meeting, but he was sorry there were 
not more re to give their views. Itwas a most inter- 
esting subject Mr. McKenny and others had referred 
to the error into which practitioners might fall in exam- 
ining horses, because a sound might be produced if the 
head was bent upon the neck, or some alteration made 
by the reins, and it seemed to him that it was a very im- 
portant point which was not magne eg | impressed upon 
youns practitioners. It was a point which must always 

kept in mind, 

Mr. McKenny in his remarks considered that the 
sound produced in roaring was caused to a great extent 
by the arytenoid cartilage. But he (Professor Craig) 
maintained, as he did in his paper, that it was caused 
chiefly through the vocal cords. His reason for saying 
this was that the sound was made during inspiration. 
The left arytenoid cartilage of a roarer did not move in 
respiration. That might be seen when the larynx was 
ageeet for operation purposes, That the sound was 
abolished by arytenoidectomy was due to the fact that 
the vocal cord was fixed to the arytenoid cartilage. The 
The gr gener ligament, which formed the essential 
portion of the cord, was thus slackened, and the air 
could not pass into the ventricle as in ordinary course. 

Another question which :Mr. McKenny asked, and 
which he tried to explain, was the cause of the variation 
in distress observed in the course of the disease. Some 
horses that were roarers were not much distressed even 
after severe exercise ; although they made loud noises 
they were able to win races. Other horses were remark- 
ably distressed after only a moderate amount of 
work or exercise. What was the reason? The prin- 
cipal reason was that the larger proportion of distress 


was caused by an affection of the heart. It was 
quite possible, although it was not right to judge from 
one case, that the degeneration which the Principal 


had found in the cervical sympathetic ganglia in connec- 
tion with the case of roaring that he had mentioned 
might account for the distress which was particularly 
noticed in some cases ; and again by its bearing upon 
the action of the heart and circulation generally. 

As for the production of the disease through an affec- 
tion of the lungs or stomach, he did not know that any 
definite evidence was to hand. No doubt the disease 
was produced by certain foods, as for the example the 
mutta pea, and in that case one might take it the food 
materials must have acted after they were absorbed upon 
certain meg of the nervous system, and so indirectly 
on the larynx. ; 

He agreed with McKenny that it was an error on the 
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part of a Veterinary Surgeon who rejected a horse be- 
cause it had a fine neck. They could not say that if a 
horse had a fine neck he was a roarer, or was going to be 
aroarer. It had been the case that some roarers had 
fine necks, but it was hardly fair to put it down as a law 
which was to be followed. 

Mr. Allen had referred in flattering terms to the 
paper that he had written, and he thanked him for his 
enconiums, coming as they did from such an able and 
experienced veterinary surgeon. 

r. McKenny referred to the fact that horses which 
sometimes became roarers were handled so much upon 
the left side, and suggested that that might have some 
effect upon the production of the disease. It was difficult 
to give an opinion upon that point. The investigation 
that was made in the case of the particular horse to 
which the Principal referred suggested toxic action 
rather than defective handling in the production of the 


disease. 

He noticed in that case a peculiar point. The open- 
ing in the trachea was only sufficiently large to admit a 
lead pencil, yet the horse was able to trot and canter. 
It was remarkable that such a small passage would per- 
mit of such severe exercise on the part of the horse. 

Another curious thing was that the horse was chloro- 


- formed to death, and died quickly, really from asphyxi- 


ation. In casting horses for diseases or conditions which 
did not conform to the definition of roaring, it might 
perhaps be better to consider that they suffered from 
some respiratory disturbance or defective respiration. 
If a horse was put down as a roarer or a whistler it was 
nearly always regarded as such for ever afterwards. 

Mr. Howard also referred to the action of such agents 
as strangles and diseases of the larynx, and said they 
were not of themselves the exciting cause, and with that 
he agreed. Horses might be ‘roarers’ or ‘whistlers’ 
which had never been affected with strangles or other 
diseases. The point of interest here was that horses 
that were ‘roarers’ and ‘whistlers’ had been taken to 
certain climates, and the progeny of these horses had 
remained sound. If the same horses had remained in 
this country, and been kept for stud purposes, the 
progeny probably would have become unsound from 
the same condition. 

Mr. Howarp: Had these diseases existed in those 
other countries ? 

Prof. Craia: Oh, yes! The answer was that the 
other climates were dry, and the animals were not 
affected to the same extent. 

He was interested in the cases referred to as complete 
paralysis of the nostril, and the spasm of the larynx. He 
thought that in future practitioners would assist them 
in trying to investigate further this important condition 
if they sent any cases found at post-mortems. They 
should be sent in fresh condition, so that they could 
make something of them (Applause). 


Vores or THANKS. 
Mr. WILKINSON proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. 


Craig for his excellent ee which they had had an 
€ 


opportunity of so fully discussing. 

Mr. Howarp said that it was almost unnecessary to 
second it. Every member was not alone thankful to 
Prof. Craig, but they actually felt proud of the paper. 
He thought that the paper would be a landmark in the 
future history of the question of roaring and whistling 
with the veterinary profession. He was sure Prof. Craig 
must have had a lot of trouble in preparing it, and he 
hoped that some day they would wake up and find that 
he had discovered where they were about roaring. (Ap- 
plause. 

The motion was with acclamation. 

Prof. Crate said it was a pleasure to write the paper, 
and he read it in the hope of getting information. He 
prepared it in order that they might have some definite 


views put forward on the subject, and to hear the views 
of Irish veterinary surgeons on the matter. He knew 
they paid particular attention to the diseases of respira- 
tory organs in examination of horses for soundness. He 
thought therefore that was the best place at which such 
conditions should be discussed (Applause). 

Mr. DuNtop proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man for his conduct in the chair. He was pleased to 
hear his remarks about toxin and the recurrent nerve 
leading to the larynx. He mentioned a case which came 
into his yard of a valuable horse which contracted in- 
fluenza and rather suddenly became unsound of its wind. 
It was a confirmed roarer and was never cured. This 
may have been an instance of the influenza toxin acting 
on a pre-disposed nerve and thus causing paralysis. The 
— remarks had been most instructive ( Ap- 
plause). 

The motion was with acclamation. 

The Presipent briefly acknowledged the compliment, 
remarking that it was always a pleasure to come there, 
as he always learnt. something. 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, on December 7th. the President, J. W. 
Brittlebank, Esq., Manchester, in chair. The attendance 
included Messrs. Woods, McKinna, Clarkson, Sumner, 
Wolstenholme, Burndred, Share-Jones, Holroyd, Wright, 
Whitehead, Lloyd, Giblin, Edwards, Price, Walker, 
Mattinson, Prestner, Stent, Munro, Holburn, Ackroyd, 
Ingram, Wilson, Ellis, and G. . Locke. Visitors : 
Messrs. Hornby, Spreull, and Turner. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Annett, Carter, Abson, Taylor, Faulkner, Packman, 
Hobday, Pillers, Lawson, and R. Hughes. It was ex- 
jlained that Mr. Taylor was absent on account of illness, 

ut that he was much better, and thanked all friends 
for their kind enquiries. 

Mr. SHARE-JONES proposed, and Mr. Holburn 
seconded, that the minutes of the last meeting be taken 
as read. This was adopted. 

Nominations. Messrs. W. H. Brings, Bolton ; E. R. 
Epwarps, Board of Agriculture, Manchester ; 
RicHarpson, Liverpool ; J.Spreull, and H. A, TURNER, 
paeeten, were nominated for membership by Mr. 

e. 

The Secretary (Mr. Locke) reported having written 
to Mr. Worthington, Wigan, asking him to reconsider 
his proposed resignation, but no reply had, as yet, been 
received. 

Letters of acknowledgment from the families of the 
late A ame Williams and Mr. H. D. Chorlton were sub- 
mitted. 

A letter from the Editor of The Veterinary News was 
again submitted in reference to their fund for assisting 
a member of the profession in the appeal raised by the 
London County mee to compel veterinary surgeons 
to pay for the use of the College crest. When previously 
submitted the letter was referred to the Council of the 
Association for consideration. Mr. Locke reported that 
the Council had no recommendation to make on the 
subject. 

Mr. Lioyp proposed that a subscription of £2 2s. be 
made. Mr. Holburn seconded, and the proposal was 
carried. 

ELectTIon oF OFFICERS. 

President. Mr. Wolstenholme expressed pleasure in 
proposing that Mr. BrrrrLeBank be asked to retain the 
presidency for the coming year. There were many reasons 


why he thought they should do this, primarily because of 
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the excellent manner in which he had carried out the 
duties in the past year, and also because in the coming 
year, when the Association celebrates its jubilee, 
more work would be thrown upon the officers than usual, 
and it was therefore desisable that im should have a 
President who is used to the office. Mr. Woods seconded 
the proposal which was carried. 

Mr. BrirrLeBank returned thanks for the renewal of 
their confidence, and expressed his intention of doing 
everything possible to further the interests of the 
Society. 

View Presidents. The Council recommended that the 
following gentlemen be elected: Messrs. Taylor, 
Faulkner, and Wolstenholme. Mr. Locke proposed 
this, Mr. Lloyd seconded. Carried. ee 

Hon. Treasurer. Mr. Woods stated that the retiring 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Packman, had, at a recent Council 
meeting, expressed a strong desire to relinquish this 
position, his reason was that these meetings clashed with 
the meetings of his Masonic Lodge. It was very neces- 
sary that the Treasurer should be present, and whilst 
they would be sorry to lose Mr. Packman’s services in 
this respect, they ought to meet his wishes and accept 
the resignation. That being so he proposed that Mr. 
Stent be appointed Hon. Treasurer. Mr. Locke seconded. 
Carried. - 

It was decided that a letter be sent to Mr. Packman 
thanking him for his past services and stating that his 
reignation had been accepted with regret. ; 

Hon. Secretary. The President said hs wished to 
have the honour of proposing that Mr. Locke be re- 
elected Hon. Secretary. They had an onerons year in 
front of them and could not do better than stick to the 
man they knew. : 

Mr. Sumner had great pleasure in seconding this. 
Mr. Locke, he said, was the most desirable man for the 

t, and they could not possibly think of another. 
Jarried. 

Mr. Lockg, in thanking the membsrs, reminded them 
that he was now entering on his fourteenth year of oftice. 
His desire had been to continue until their jubilee, and, 
as this occurred next year, he dropped the hint that it 
was his desire to relinquish the position at the end of the 
ensuing year. 

Hon. Auditors. Messrs. Faulkner and Taylor were 
re-elected. Proposed by Mr. McKinna, seconded by 
Mr. Wolstenholme. 

Council. Mr. Locke said it was pro to make a 
slight change this year in the Council, for the reason 
that the three Vice-presidents were already members of 
the Council. That left room for three other persons, 
and it was proposed to add the names of Messrs. Me- 
Kinna, Gino, and Munro. This was adopted. 


OTHER BUuSINEss. 


Mr. Locke reported that the Council had duly con- 
sidered the suggestion that the date of the Pine: Manor 
ing be altered, owing to that date clashing with the 
Council meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and they recommend the Association to hold 
their first quarterly meeting on the third Thursday in 
March instead of the first Thursday in April. 

Mr. Lioyp gave notice of motionthat the recommended 
alteration be carried into effect. 

Annual Dinner. It was decided to have an annual 
dinner as usual. A suggestion that ladies be invited did 
not meet with support. 

Entertainment Fund. Mr. Locke wished to thank 
those who had so generously responded to the circular on 
this matter, and said the committeee would be glad to 
hear from those who had not yet responded. 


RETENTION OF THE PLACENTAL 
MEMBRANES. 


By Mr. W. Ackroyp, M.R.C.V.s. 


This condition is one of interest and importance, owing 
to the commonness of its occurrence and to the loss it 
canses to cattle owners, especially in dairying districts. 
It is not associated with a large number of fatalities, 
but the loss in condition, loss of milk, and various 
chronic conditions resulting make it of sufficient conse- 
quence to those concerned. Italso has some significance 
from a public health point of view. 

The condition needs no description at this point as it 
is not a question of difficulty in recognition, excepting a 
few cases of dispute where improper steps may have 
been taken for concealiug the fact in cows offered 
for sale. 

I find it very unsatisfactory to take a review of the 
alleged causes of this retention. Those most commonly 
quoted are abortion, chills, exhaustion from travelling, 
ete., previous to parturition, prolonged parturition, 
ditticult parturition, precipitate interference with par- 
turition, and any debilitating condition. 

In addition to those above stated, I find that laymen 
believe that a cow having retained the membranes once - 
is more likely to do so at the next calving, also that 
many allege that one case is often followed by others, 
this suggesting that it may be a disease per se, and be 
due to some special infection. 

Finally it may be stated that in some cases, the mem- 
branes may be retained after separation of the coty- 
ledons, either from inertia of the uterus, contraction of 
the os uteri, or very rarely some other mechanical 
condition. 

But the very varied conditions thus frequently alle- 
ged may not be oresent at all, and in many cases the 
retention takes place in animals carefully treated and 
oe otherwise in a normal condition. 

To arrive at a useful conclusion in this matter it will 
be well to look more closely at the essential condition 
of retention ; that being surely, that the union between 
the foetal and maternal cotyledons is retained, instead of 
the disengagement which usually takes place at birth or 
very shortly afterwards. 

The branched villi of the cotyledons of the cow would 
seem to offer more likelihood of retention than the 
—_ villi on the chorion of the mare. 

Physiologists, so far as I have been able to find, offer 
little information as to what takes place immediately 
following birth, it being stated that expulsion of the 
membranes follows, a results from contraction of the 
uterus. 

But the uterus may be contracted without the mem- 
brane being expelled, and one would like to hear what 
is known of the more intimate changes which take place 
between the maternal and foetal cotyledons in normal 
cases. One finds very varying degrees of intimacy 
between the cotyledons when removing the membranes, 
and whatever is the cause of this must surely be in 
relation to the actual reason for retention ; and the man 
varied conditions named previously may be dudeed, 
at any rate as actual causes. 

Condition of Animals Retaining the Membranes.— 
As stated above, there is not a large proportion of 
fatalities, the results commonly feand being : 

1. Loss of condition. Animals which continue to 
feed well will lose condition, whilst those with marked 
fever lose flesh very rapidly. 

2. Loss of milk. Sometimes to the extent of lessen- 
ing usefulness through the milking period. 

3. Various sequel, such as septicemia, pyzmia, 
metritis, in some cases metro-peritonitis, and in others 
an endo-metritis, 
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4. Debility, as from diarrhea, or following the high 
temperature, and loss of appetite. 

5. Leucorrhwa. This to lows almost invariably if the 
membranes be not removed. 

6. Possible danger to health of persons using milk. 

Symptoms.—These vary with the length of time the 
membranes have been retained since calving. In most 
cases some portions of the membrane are hanging from 
the vulva, though in others none may be visible, but a 
discharge of varying offensiveness is noted. 

Very early the temperature rises and may be 104-5-6, 
pulse is more frequent but varying in character. Appe- 
tite flagging, and in bad cases suspended. The tail is 
switched about, and in advanced cases, or where there 
is vaginal irritation, the back may be arched ; with sup- 

wressed moan in severe cases with uterine complications. 
he condition found in the vagina and uterus may be 
noted when dealing with removal of the membranes. 

Treatment.—Formerly much faith seems to have been 
placed in various cleansing drenches, but these do not 
find much favour nowadays. I have never noticed any 
drug to have any effect in expelling the membranes. 
Ergot, mugwort, savin, laurel berries, mag. sulph. have 
been used in the manufacture of cleansing drenches, 
and some have been much praised. Some practitioners 
give various tonic and febrifuge medicines whilst wait- 
ing for the membranes to come away, or till they yield 
to simple traction on the hanging portions. 

But the treatment most commonly practised to-day is 
manual removal of the membranes, with medicinal treat- 
ment to follow, as symptoms may seem to warrant. A 
good deal of discussion has taken place as to the most 
suitable time for this removal, but it might surely be 
suggested that the choice of time should be dependent 
on two things : 

1. The earliest period at which removal can thor- 
oughly and safely be made ; and 

2. That, if possible, removal should take place before 
there has been time for any septic mischief. 

Some advocate the removal so soon as it is apparent 
they are being abnormally retained, and thus favour re- 
moval in the first 24 hours. Others do not believe in 
separation of the cotyledons, but wait sixor seven or more 
days until decomposition may enable the membranes to 
be simply drawn out. 

Personally, I have found it impossible in the majority 
of cases to remove the membranes perfectly within the 
first 24 or 36 hours; the extent of the uterus at that 
period, and the intimacy of the attachment of the 
cotyledons offer obstacles to the operator. For some 
time I have removed them about the third day, and find 
that the uterus is more easily reached to its full extent 
and the fcetal cotyledons are more easily separated than 
at an earlier period. Nevertheless, if removal at the 
earlier period, say 24 to 36 hours, could be always 
properly effected, it would be preferable to waiting even 
three days. 

When removing the membranes care should be taken 
not to add to the infection already present in the uterus, 
and to this end a good supply of clean hot water and 
antiseptic preparations should be at hand. Of antisep- 
tics I prefer the various emulsifying tar preparations, as 
the mixture is lubricant to some extent. Some find it 
necessary to very carefully put various antiseptic pre- 
pirations on the arms before starting, as infection of 
the operator sometimes takes place. Personally, I 
thoroughly soap the arm, as it is thus very easil 
cleaned (as it has frequently to be in all cases), and I 
have had no personal trouble from infection. 

The tail and vulva should be carefully cleansed, and 
the vagina too should be examined, as in some cases of 
vaginitis it may be advisable not to insert the hand. 
When the os uteri is reached, it may occasionally be 
found, even in two or three days, to be tightly and closely 
contracted, and may need to be dilated with the fingers 


before the hand can be passed into the uterus. In some 
cases the membranes may be held by the contraction of 
the cervix after detachment of the cotyledons has taken 
place, and in these cases removal is accomplished at 
once. When passing the hand into the vagina and 
uterus the mass of membranes should be gathered up 
with the other hand, so that assistance may thus be 
given. 

Very varying conditions are found in the uterus. In 
some cases the membranes are much shrunk in bulk, 
occasionally they are vedematous, whilst sometimes, 
even in two or three days, they are broken - and can 
only be removed in pieces along with the fluid portions. 
The fluid found varies very much too, being either thick 
and even the consistence of gruel, or thin and often 
abundant and very fetid. To the operator the main 
point of interest is the number of cotyledons. still 
attached and the nature of their attachment. Occas- 
ionally one finds only a few cotyledons need to be re- 
leased, and the mass is then free, but in the great 
majority of cases the cotyledons all remain attached. 
The intimacy of this attachment varies too, sometimes 
attachment is easily and quickly accomplished, whilst, 
again, groat care and patience are needed, and even with 
that every portion may not be removed. Another diffi- 
culty often met with is in reaching the extreme end of 
the uterine horn and in separately dealing with the 
cotyledons there. One often finds that in some cases 
the maternal cotyledons come away, but it will be found 
that necrosis has taken place, sometimes in a considera- 
ble number of them. 

Owing to some of the above difficulties, it will be 
found that in some cases portions of the membranes can- 
not well be removed. Following this removal comes the 
question of the immediate treatment of the uterus. Ln 
my own practice the uterus is swabbed out with a soft 
clean cloth soaked in some antiseptic, and if a large 
amount of fluid is present it may scooped out with 
the hand. Formerly I used to irrigate the uterus with 
antiseptic fluid, but I have long ago dropped it, finding 
it difficult to remove all the fluid, and the portion re- 
tained quickly became septic and caused increased mis- 
chief. On the other hand, swabbing out as described 
above induces contraction of the uterus and expulsion 
of contents. 

Uterine suppositories may be used, but I have not 
used them sutticiently to have any very decided opinion 
as to their value in these cases, though I have found 
them useful in certain cases of vaginitis. 

Medicinal Treatment.—This should be guided by 
special conditions presented. Salicylate of soda, quinine, 
hyposulphite of soda, nux vomica, with various tonics 
may be given as thought necessary. 

se of Milk.—This matter can only be dealt with 
satisfactorily by capable examination of the milk, and 
experiments as to the effects of its use. It seems to be 
a question for the bacteriologist. If local authorities 
prevent the use of the milk it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect some compensation, and I should like to hear from 
you if any such action is taken. 

Legal Aspect.—l think the law is clear as to the 
liability of a seller for a cow not properly cleansed, but 
in one or two cases | have seen unexpected difficulty as 
to proof of the conditions, and of course very varying 
evidence as to inferences to be drawn. 

Finally, I should like to put some questions to you as 
a review. 

1. What is the cause of the cotyledons not disen- 


gaging! 
2. Any other method than those mentioned to remove 


them! 
3. What is the nature of the varying infection which 


takes place ? ; 
4. Is there = | special infection which can cause this 
condition 
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5. What is the effect on the milk, and what is to be 
done with regard to it? 


DiscussIon. 


The PRESIDENT remarked that they had listened to 
an instructive paper on a very interesting subject. He 
to hear a good discussion. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME asked what objection there was 
to removing the placental membrane at the time of calv- 
ing, other than the physical difficulty ? 

Mr. AckRoyp replied there was none. 

Mr. Price thought the subject had been very well 
traversed. He used to irrigate, but found there was a 
lot of straining. He found it impossible, in a great 
number of cases, to remove the membranes imme- 
diately, but thought from the third to the fourth day 
was about the best time. He found in a number of 
cases that it is quite the habit of Irishmen when they 
come to the fairs with fresh calved cows to cut off the 
“cleansings.” 

Mr. Lioyp thought a difficult question had been put 
to them as regards the causes a retention. Mention 
had been made of the effect of chills, and from his ex- 
ca wrig4 this had much to do with it. It had been 

is lot to watch carefully, and to take the placenta from 

cattle that had calved normally, as well as from difficult 
cases, and he found if the cow had retained the mem- 
branes she was either opposite an air inlet, window or 
door. The best means to get a cow to part with the 
membranes after calving was, in his opinion, to cover 
her up and get her to lie down. Comparisons had been 
made between the mare and the cow and sheep, but the 
anatomical condition of the cotyledons was diifrent. 
As tegards the use of the milk, he thought this unde- 
sirable. He was certain that milk had a tendency to 
take up bad smells, and at such times was liable to con- 
tamination. Of course it was probably not milk at this 
stage but “beastings.” In respect to the milk supply, he 
had no doubt that the President would bear him out 
when he stated that 10% of mixed milks taken for the 
pace of testing by the inoculation test for tubercu- 
very short period. Possibly a percentage of these might 
be due to sepsis introduced during retention of the 
membranes. 

In reference to the cutting off of the placenta, it was 
usual in Scotland to sell a newly calved cow as being 
correct.” 

Mr. MaTrinson asked whether it was some bacterial 
infection that caused the retention of these membranes ? 
Mention had been made of cows dying from exhaustion, 
but he thought it would be probably more correct to say 
that toxemia has caused death. As to “hurried 
breathing” being a symptom, he would go further, and 
say grave lung trouble is present. For removal of mem- 
branes he thought moderate traction to be useful. He 
never used irrigation unless compelled by the owner. 

Mr. Munro said he frequently practised irrigation, 
but always took care to remove all the fluid from the 
womb, and for this pur he used a sponge. He had 
not had bad results. He usually left the removal of the 
membranes until the fourth day. 

Mr. SuMNER thought one of the points arising out of 
the subject was whether retention of the foetal mem- 
branes can be infective—can it cause other cows to hold 
their membranes? He would hesitate to say that such 
a condition might arise, but they would all agree as to 
the desirability of treating these cases as if they were 
injurious to other animals, particularly if they are in 

ss of lactation. They knew that where they got 
one retained cleansing in a herd they would get more. 
As to traction, he had been taught and practised the 
removal of the cleansing by winding it round his arm 
with the object in so doing of getting some traction and 


reaching the furthermost portion. For some time he had 
ceased irrigation. 

Mr. McKuinna regretted to differ from the general 
tone of the discussion, but he felt bound to say that in 
his practice irrigation had been successful, and he had 
seen no untoward results. He commonly found that he 
might have to irrigate on three successive days, but of 
course he took care to remove as much of the fluid as 
possible. 

Mr. WotsTENHOLME looked upon irrigation of the 
womb after parturition as being a case of blindly follow- 
ing the medical profession, but the conditions are 
absolutely different. It is one of the best things possi- 
ble in the human patient, but in the case of the mare or 
cow it is not well. He thought it hardly correct, when 
speaking of the lower animals, tu use the term placenta 
or placental membranes. 

t occurred to him that a great deal of the trouble 
experienced with the cow in calving as compared with 
the mare and sheep and other animals was due to what 
he would call unfair treatment of the cow. Often it was 
merely turned intoa milking machine ; it got insufficient 
exercise, its food was given more with the idea of pro- 
ducing milk than maintaining life, and altogether the 
surroundings of the cow are such as predispose to trouble 
during parturition and subsequent period of lactation. 

No one had mentioned cases of post-partum hzmor- 
rhage. He failed to see why the membranes should not 
be immediately removed after parturition. In the 
human subject it was considered practice to leave 
any portion of the membranes. With respect to chills 
he said they could get these from within as wellas from 
without. it appeared strange to him that an animal 
coming to the parturition act under the conditions to 
which she was quite accustomed as regards ventilators, 
ete., should have retention of membranes attributed to 
these causes. 

The Prestpent wished to add his mead of praise for 
the excellent paper. Those of them in public oftices were 
not expected to know anything about practical matters. 
They were there to look on and admire their brothers 
in private practice, and of course hesitated to venture 
any opinions on their sacred precincts. They had, how- 
ever, some experience of private poe in country 
districts, and remembered some of the things they used 
to come in contact with very much oftener than they 
wished. He confessed to being in the dark as to the 
cause of the retention of placental membranes. He 
thought that difficult parturition and consequent atony 
of the organ had much to do with it. With regard to 
necrosis, he had seen this frequently, but had looked 
upon it as having nothing at all to do with the actual 
removal of fcetal membranes. He thought that a possi- 
ble explanation was that partial necrosis commenced be- 
fore the actual parturition. 

As inspecting officers they came into contact with im- 
ported cattle in regard to which it was difficult to say 
whether they were suffering from tuberculosis, or other 
conditions characterised by wasting, or due possibly to 
some transient cause. Mr. Lloyd had referred to the 
fact of 10 per cent. of animals inoculated with the sedi- 
ment of mixed milk having died rapidly from septic in- 
fection. This was not the history in Manchester now, 
and had not been for many years. He could hardly 
agree with Mr. Lloyd when he attributed septic infec- 
tion introduced from retention of the foetal membranes 
as one of the main causes. As a matter of fact in the 
early history of the a of the milk supply in 
Manchester, many of these so-called infections had. been 
followed up, and in a fair percentage of cases Professor 
Delépine was able to come to the conclusion that dirt 
conditions, polluted water supplies, and purulent condi- 
tions of the udder were the main causes, 

He was glad to note that Leeds had decided to pay 
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compensation to farmers in view of their excluding from 
the milking herd cows with retained fvetal membranes. 
Leeds was always progressive ; they had not thought 
fit to pay such compensation in p Mo: wt It was 
easy to talk about compensation, but possibly the better 
plan to pursue would be to compel isolation, and at the 
time when farm buildings were erected to see that suffi- 
cient accomodation for this purpose was provided. At 
present, of course, provision for isolating animals was, 
on most farms, entirely inadequate. He would like to 
say that they had no power to prohibit the use of milk 
from such cows, but he was quite certain that if such 
milk was sold it could be only in very small quantities. 


A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Ackroyd 
fur his paper, proposed by Mr. Lloyd, seconded by Mr. 
Burndred. 

Mr. McKINNa pro 1, and Mr. Burndred seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the retiring ofticers. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply to this vote, said that the 
best thanks their officers could have was to see such a 
large uumber of members attending as were present that 
day, and he hoped that it was merely an indication 
of an increase of interest in the business of the Asso- 
ciation. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held on the 2Ist October, within the 
Religions Institution Rooms, Buchanan Street, Glasgow 
The attendance was a very good one, the following mem- 
bers and friends being present : Principal MeCall, Prin- 
cipal Bradley, Profs. Gofton, John McCall, Messrs. 
Macfarlane, Begg, Roy, Weir, Reynard, Brown, Robert- 
son, Douglas, McIntyre, Forbes, MeMurrich, Me- 
Dougall, Scott, Mitchell, and final year students. 

Mr. James Macfarlane, the President, occupied the 
chair, and when the minutes of last meeting were r 
and approved, Mr. Roy asked the whole meeting to join 
with him in asking that the Secretary insert a note in 
the minutes to perpetuate the memory of the late 
Robert Miller, of Strathaven, our esteemed friend and 
fellow member, who died since our last meeting here ; 
and also send a letter of condolence to Mr. Miller's 
widow, to all of which the members were at one with 
Mr. Roy. 

The Prestpent then asked Mr. Gofton to explain 
further the position of the “ proposed reconstitution of 
the National Veterinary Association and Union of the 
Societies, as this meeting was now about to discuss the 
advisability of promising to become aftiliated to the new 
Association. 

Mr. Gorton said this scheme had now been before 
the Societies for a number of years, and the National 
had had it under consideration for two years, and they 
had now agreed to the amended rules with very few 
alterations indeed, and they would be adopted by them 
at the March meeting of next year (1912). They were 
now in a position to ask this and other Societies 
their position with regard to the amalgamation—whether 
they intended to join or not. 

he PRESIDENT said that as this was one of the best 
meetings they had had for some time he considered it 
should be put to the meeting, whether for or against : in 
his own opinion it wasa very wise thing to have a strong 
Society ; it was specially good when any Parliamentary 
matter was brought up, as instanced by the Insurance 
Bill and the Medical Association at the present moment. 
He then moved that we go on with the reconstitution 
scheme, and moved that “we as a Society should 
affiliate to the National as reconstituted.” 


Mr. BeaG seconded, and said it was certainly our clear 
duty to join this Society, and on the motion being put it 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Roy pointed out that they would certainly have 
to score off a great number of old non-paying members 
and for a meeting or two it had been so poorly attended 
it was sometimes difficult to get a quorum. 

The Secrerary then read a letter from The Veterin- 
ary News regarding the case now pending—London 
County Council ». Kirk—in which the use of the veter- 
inary crest on stationery was claimed as being taxable ; 
and asking our support. 

The meeting considered it would not be a good plan 
to fight over the matter with the County Councils, as it 
would only give more publicity and tend to further 
actions being taken. 

Mr. Beac proposed that £1 1s. be sent ; it was evi- 
dent from the communication that some expenses had 
already been incurred, and it was the County Council 
who were foremg the matter and not Mr. Kirk. Mr. 
Weir seconded, and the motion was carried, 

The chair was then taken by Mr. Hugh Begg, an ex- 
president. 


HORSES SUITABLE FOR HEAVY CITY WORK 
Mr. JAMES MACFARLANE, M.RC.V.S. 


Gentlemen.—I am not goiug to inflict on you auy- 
thing so painful as an old-fashioned Presidential ad- 
dress from me would be. It was not my intention 
to address you to-day at all, because I was hopeful of 
getting some specialist in a particular branch of our 
profession to gtve a lecture, or demonstration on his own 
subject. But a fortnight ago our respected friend and 
Secretary, Mr. Mitchell, informed me that | would have 
to deliver my presidential address. On thinking it 
over I came to the conclusion that the best way of 
fostering interest would be to deliver a few remarks on 
such a subject as the one [ have chosen, with the inten- 
tion and hope of inaugurating an effective discussion. 

The title “Horses suitable for heavy town work” 
involves a big field, and much can be said, but in a lec- 
ture such as this, 1 know I will be pardoned though I 
only deal with it superficially. I claim for my subject 
that science has done very little to enlighten us, and 
that where we can get really reliable information is from 
men who have made it their life’s study, and have stored 
up their experience. When we leave College, proud of 
the magic letters we are entitled to use, we have very 
decided views ou the “soundness” or “unsoundness ” 
of the horse, but I venture to think we all of us have 
cousiderably changed in our views since that time. At the 
outset, I wish to remind you that what I have to say 
1elates to heavy or slow work horses. 

The Clydesdale is in many respects the ideal horse for 
heavy town work ; but are not the present showyard 
fashions playing havoc with their size and strength of 
bone? Is nota “good” big horse always a third more 
valuable than a “good” medium-sized one! How are 
our breeders to regain and maintain size! Can it be 
done by breeding only from big dams and sires, or do 
certain strains of the Clydesdale, independent of the 
size of dam and sire, invariably produce big geldings ? 
Many present-day fashionable Clydesdales are too pam- 
pered to produce hardy town animals, and there is not 
4s = attention paid to the food of young stock so as 
to help their growth. 

Would serving our biggest mares with a comparatively 
clean boned, scant of hair, Shire stallion be a benefit ¢ 
or would better results accrue from importing big sized, 
bouncy, clean legged Shire mares, and crossing them with 
a Clydesdale sire specially good of his legs and at the 
ground? Would the resultant crosses, if bred from, 
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still i us a blend, or would they throw back to either 
the Shire or the Clydesdale ? 

My experience of pure-bred Shire horses in our hilly 
towns of Scotland has not been satisfactory, and I know 
that in Newcastle- n-Tyne, where there are very steep 
stricts, the Clydesdale compares more than favourably 
with the Shire. Shires go up quickly on their hind fet- 
locks ; as aclass they are too slow in their work to suit 
Scotch contractors, and in addition they are more subject 
to grease and weeds than the Clydesdale. If you do get a 
good, big-sized Shire, seasoned to his work, owing to his 
great bulk he is the ideal for shifting heavy weights 
such as boilers and castings. 

There is still another distinct class of horse in con- 
siderable demand, namely, the heavy gyp horse ; clean, 
sharp, and hard of his bones, devoid of long hair on his 
legs, and of prepossessing appearance, suitable for mer- 
chants’ lorries, where he has to drawa fair load and 
cover a great amount of ground during his daily rounds. 
The heavy American gyp, that was freely imported into 
this country until about nine years ago, was the ideal 
for this class of work, and had our contractors here 
treated them better—by giving them easy work until 
they were acclimatised—there would have been more 
of them on our streets to-day. I know many of them 
that have withstood the strain and stress of 8-15 years 
of hard’town work and are as fresh on their legs to-day 
as when they were bought. 

Their points, par excellence, were, they had big, sound 
solid feet, their cae are like flint, they had a long, free, 
springy step, were remarkably round with well he poe | 

ep ribs, they were easily kept and always locked well, 
and were genuine workers. 

Clean boned Clydesdales, Irish-bred gyps, home cross- 
bred gyps, and a few pure-bred Suffolks are at present 
doing this class of work, but I am convinced none of 
them are as satisfactory or wear as well. 

I often wonder if a similar breed could be established 
in this country by im ting breeding animals of the 
Percheron type, either from France or America. Again, 
it has occurred to me, would not Suffolks improve if 
bred in our hardy more severe climate? I am convinced 
a breed of gyps would pay the farmer, because they 
would be of a type and size to suit his work, and when 
ready for town work would meet with an eager demand, 
at prices varying from £55 to £80. 

part from the soundness, breed, and quality of an 
animal, he must be a genuine true worker, or his value 
to the contractor is ni/ ; the horse that, to use a popular 
phrase, “will draw at a growing tree,” is invaluable— 
provided he is given a capable careful driver ; but it is 
usual that the willing beast gets the work to go, and 
thus many a good sound animal of this class becomes 
decrepit before his time. 

Temperament, and the manner in which a horse is 
broken to work, play an important part in ng age arm. 
his future usefulness. Temperaments may be divid 
into three classes : 1st, phlegmatic, slow and es | going; 
2nd, nervous—active ; 3rd, medium, which is a blend of 
the other two. 

The phlegmatic horse is good for slow work and is 
easily kept. The nervous horse may do well on regular 
routine work with a calm, even-tempered driver, but he 
cannot stand changes of driver or work. The medium- 
tempered animal is the one which pays its way best, 
having a certain amount of temper and being a dour 
worker. 

Before considering my next point I wish to draw 
your attention to a deplorable practice that is spreading 
among our present day farmers, namely, the buying in 
of foals, colts, and fillies, instead of breeding them. It 
is a selfish course, and is to a great extent the cause of 
there being a shortage in our horse supply ; and the 
economy of it can be questioned when one considers the 
price young stock is fetching. 


Do our farmers give enough attention to the breaking 
and training of horses that are to be sold into town 
work? How many farmers own a lorry? Every farmer 
should pay as much attention to the training of his 
heavy horses as he would to a light horse intended for 
harness purposes. They should mouth animals requir- 
ing it ; use them to handling a lorry, and if near a town 
accustom them to traffic and to walking on stone-paved 
streets. 

Farmers make a grave error in not sending their 
horses to the smithy for attention every six weeks. 
How many horses do we examine with overgrown, 
broken, or defective feet due to this neglect? Farmers 
are hard to convince, but I am certain that horses, no 
matter how perfect and well grown they are, should be 
kept at farm work until five years old, and they would 
prove more satisfactory afterwards to the contractor. 

Are the present laws relating to soundness satisfac- 
tory, including our liability as veterinary surgeons? A 
sound animal is one that 1s neither diseased nor sufter- 
ing from the effects of disease that is likely now, or at a 
future date, to impare his usefulness. I think it would 
be far better if our clients would ask our advice as to 
the suitability of the animal for their work rather than 
tie us down to say sound or unsound, because many an 
animal, though sound according to legal definition, is 
defective in conformation and sure to prove unsatisfac- 
tory. Again, there are others unsound but, owing to 
their age, temperament, and conformation, are otherwise 
useful animals, likely to wear well. 

Before going on to consider scheduled unsoundness, 
I would like to consider one or two phrases of conforma- 


tion. 

Undoubtedly the foot is the most important factor 
in determining an animal’s usefulness, and the old adage 
“No foot no horse” should be continuously kept in 
mind. Ido not like too big a foot, as blacksmiths are 
apt to mutilate them by cutting them down, thus savin 
iron. The under structures must be covered with solid. 
thick horn, the wall should be circular and of sufficient 
depth, the sole should be concave, the frog, quarters and 
heels open and well defined. In examining feet we 
should bear in mind how much they can be improved by 
regular and careful shoeing. 

s flat sole detrimental if well covered with horn and 
the horse has otherwise good feet ? 

Big, strong, well defined joints are valuable, even 
though they do handle a bit rough or uneven, provided 
eae is a straight goer and flexes them equally 
well. 

A useful animal should have his shoulders, forearms, 
thighs, quarters, and loins well and symetrically covered 
with muscles. 

Horses with sidebone associated with ringbone should 
invariably be condemned ; but is sidebone alone an 
actual unsoundness, provided the animal is five years 
old and has good, big, open feet? About 50% of all 
horses bought sound develop sidebone sooner or later if 
put to work on our streets. 

I have never treated a horse that was lame from side- 
bone pure andsimple. We often get sidebone associated 
with sprain of the back tendons causing lameness, but 
as over 70% of the horses we treat for lameness are lame 
from sprain of the check ligament, or sprain of the 
flexor tendons, it naturally follows, owing to the preva- 
lence of sidebone, that they are often associated. Again 
in most of the severe cases of sprained tendons that I 
have been called to treat, the animals were clean at their 
hoofheads. 

Horses with either high or low ringbone should be 
condemned. I do not think ringbone is common in the 
Clydesdale. 

s not keratoma a frequent cause of lameness in town 
horses, and how are we to distinguish between it and 
low ringbone, or even disease of the pyramidal process 
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Iam of opinion side ringbone is not an actual un 
soundness if present without being associated with true 
ringbone or sidebone. Many horses that walk intoed 
handle rough on the side of their pastern joints. 

Splints on a heavy horse seldom impair his usefulness. 

A horse with chronic shoulder-slip can with safety be 
bought for town work if there is no lameness present, 
and the animal walks with a natural, free step. 

Curb is a rare cause of lameness, though I have 
treated it occasionally. 

I seldom have occasion to treat bone-spavin lameness. 
In examining horses for soundness I prefer horses with 
rough, broad hocks to those of the smooth fine variety ; 
and I do not object to odd hocks, provided the horse 

sound and flexes both joints equally well. 

Many horses that have been made up for sale, there- 
fore not in regular work, handle bogey and soft of the 
capsules of their hock joints. These horses can be pur- 
chased, and if the swellings do not disappear they 
seldom get worse. But if the swelling is hard and tense, 
and there is a certain amount of stiffness, then certainly 
condemn ; because true bog-spavin causes acute lameness 
that is most difticult to cure. 

Stringhalt is uncommon. I would not pass an animal 
with excessive stringhalt, or one that shows it slightly 
every time it is turned, because they always tend to get 
worse ; and besides being unsightly, they are heavy on 
hind shoes and liable to spring sandcracks. Many 
horses show a quickness of their hind action when 
turned on stone setts for the first time, but I would 
defy you to make them do it once they get used to the 
hard slippery pavement. ee 

A “shiverer” I would not buy, although it is remark- 
able how some of them wear. I know a pronounced 
shiverer that has been fourteen years in town work, and 
he still lies regularly and can back his lorry when re- 
quired, and is a very true puller. I would like to know 
an infallible method of detecting “shivering” in the 
early stages. 

Apart from shivering, many animals seem to suffer 
either from injury to the muscles of the back or injury 
to the spinal column, which makes them unable to bac 
properly, or hold back their loads going down hill ; and 
they are usually footless, but workers forward. 
Our text-books give us very little information on this 
subject. Many horses that seem to work perfectly 
during their trial develop it after being put to hard 
work. 

I reject all horses that are broken of their wind or 
roarers, but I pass all animals that grunt to a stick, 
provided they are otherwise sound of their wind. 

We should always auscultate the heart after the 
animal has been trotted, to find out if the heart beat is 
normal and regular. 

The molar teeth should be examined to see if they are 
regular and free from caries. 

Finally, one should be very guarded in advising the 
purchase of a horse that has any abnormal swelling of 
one or more of his legs, for though it be slight, it is 
usually indicative of a previous attack of lymphangitis. 

In conclusion, I may remind you that the perfect 
horse to-day may be imperfect to-morrow, and it is a 
blessing to meet with clients that thoroughly realise 


this. 
Discussion, 


Principal McCatt said it was a most interesting 

per, and on most points he was at one with Mr. 
Tie sheslane, and there were many ideas in it that could 
be with advantage discussed, but he would confine him- 
self to one point—the getting of size and quality. He 
had fifty years experience on the breeding of draught 
horses, nak he certainly could not recommend the breed- 
ing with a Clydesdale mare and a Shire stallion, in fact 
the produce was invariably “ weedy ” and unsatisfactory 


animals, but the result in breeding with a Shire mare 
and a Clydesdale stallion were often very satisfactory, 
and then a big useful animal, with some activity about 
him, in fact it was on those lines that Lawrence Drew 
brought up the Clydesdale to such perfection. But it is 
necessary to keep we er) Shire mares, as the crosses 
are apt to throw back and breed poor stock. 

Principal Bradley and Professor Gofton, before 
leaving to catch a train, enlogised the paper, but would 
like to have taken up some points with Mr. Macfarlane 
on the Shire horse, and also some points about lame- 


ness. 

Mr. Reynarp said he had had the very opposite ex- 

rience to Principal McCall in the breeding with a 
Shire mare and a Clydesdale stallion, but good results 
vice versa. He went on to speak on other parts of the 
vaper, on shivering and the difficulty of diagnosing. 
Vith stringhalt he would condemn every case. He liked 
good strong hocks, but not odd hocks. He also spoke 
of contraction of the feet, and was in the opinion that 
the blacksmith was to blame for most of this in cutting 
down and out the heels. He also spoke of the difticulty 
of being able to get a sound horse, and to the fact of 
having seldom seen one thoroughly sound. 

Mr. G. Wetr said he could not go the length of the 
last speaker, as he had many times seen a horse one 
could fault for nothing. He certainly took no notice 
of splints in a Clydesdale horse if over 5 years old. 
In the case of sidebones, he would not pass them if 
pronounced, especially if under five years old, but if 
over that age might advise his client to purchase 
him at a price. Mr. Weir did not think that the country, 
or any other smith, was to blame for contraction of 
the foot ; in fact no vet. could advise some country 
blacksmiths how better to spread them. Concussion 
was the cause of contraction ; not paring down of the 
heels as stated by Mr. Reynard. He would have noth- 
ing to do with a shiverer, and only regretted that there 
was not some means of making a certain diagnosis of 
this and stringhalt in the latent stages. Ringbone he 
would pass on no account ; he might pass a slight pro- 
minence if not around the joint. Of course there were 
other bad defects or vices in horses that had to be 
looked for, for instance, crib-biting and wind-sucking. 

Mr. McMurricnu thought it a very able paper in- 
deed, and was at one with the President on the gyp 
type of horse for a long and hard day’s work. The 
Irish eyp was one of the very best types we had in 
the market at present, and in his opinion was far 
superior to the Clydesdale. He said great stress was 
often put on soundness, but often a sound horse was 
a “useless brute” as far as work was concerned, and 
one of the soundest horses ever he had was also a 
useless “slug. -In cases of stringhalt if the animal is 
thoroughly seasoned to hard work and not too badl 
affected he would be inclined to purchase him. if 
sidebone and no ringbone and the foot was a good, 
open one, he would be inclined to pass him—with the 
client’s kuowledge. 

Mr. Roy considered the blacksmith was the friend of 
the farmer, and was in no way to blame for contrac- 
tion of the horses’ feet as suggested by Mr. Reynard. 
Mr. Roy attributed the scarcity of horses to the 
Colonial demand, young stock being sold as high as 
£150 for ordinary 2 year old fillies. He coincided with 
Mr. Macfarlane about side-bone, but if Glasgow streets 
were to be taken as a criterion—the number of horses 
with sawn feet and ornamental firing—there were 
certainly men who had great expections of rednetion 
and cure of lameness from sidebone. 

At this point, owing to the late hour, further discus- 
sion was stopped, and it was proposed to have the 
essayist’s reply at the next meeting. Mr. Macfarlane, 
however, pointed out that it was better to have some- 
thing new at each meeting. 
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Mr. MACFARLANE was pleased with the discussion, 
but owing to the shortness of time a lot of points were 
not taken up. He was pleased to learn he was not alone 
in most of his opinions. As regards the breeding for 
size, his opinion and experience coincides with that of 
Principal McCall. Regarding the contraction of feet 
he agreed with Mr. Weir, that concussion has something 
to do with it, although there were other factors at 
work. Mr. Reynard must have misunderstood the re 
marks regarding the country blacksmith ; it was not the 
capability he was questioning, but it was the farmer 
that was at fault in not giving them the opportunity 
to look after the feet regularly. He was specially 
pleased with Mr. MeMurrich’s remarks, as they showed 
the opinion of a man who both treated and owned 
horses doing contracting work. 

The Secretary then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Begg for his conduct in the chair during the discussion, 
which was carried. 

This brought a very in‘eresting meeting to a close. 

Rosert JuNR., Hon. Sec. & Treas. 


FORMATION OF A VETERINARY 
 ASSOCTATION IN KENT. 


A well attended and representative meeting of Fellows 
and Members of the R.C.V.S. practising in the County 
of Kent was held at the (‘ounty Hotel, Canterbury, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 3rd, under the presidency of Mr. Theo. 
C. Toope, M.R.c.v.s., of Dover, who was the instigator 
of the movement. 

The CHAIRMAN, in the course of a brief address, said 
he had no need of apology for bringing them together, 
the replies to his letters, which numbered about 40, 
spoke volumes in favour of the scheme he would pro- 
pose, nearly every one wished the project success, 
snecess, although a large number could not attend that 

. He was a comparative stranger amongst them, 
and heartily thanked those present for their response to 
his call to arms. Coming into Kent some 11 years since, 
he had much missed the good oftices of a Veterinary 
Medical Society, none being available nearer thau Lon- 
don, and he could assure them that were they to unite, 
much could be done for the common weal of the profess- 
ion, much that would be impossible by individual 
effort. If he wanted an example to force home his argu- 
ment, let them look to the attitude of the sister profess- 
ion in their endeavours to get fair play under the Insur- 
ance Bill ; and there were many matters that needed 
collective action, not only by themselves as a Society, 
but by the whole profession. He instanced the treat- 
ment the general practitioner received at the hands of 
the Board of Agriculture, whose lay inspectors treated 
the members of the profession with scant courtesy and 
less consideration. Our position as meat inspectors was 
virtually lost, and unless we awoke from our semi-somno- 
lent state the inspection of dairies and milk supply would 
follow suit. 

Quackery, again, was more rampant than ever, and 
altogether the outlook was not a particularly bright one 
for the present-day surgeon. From a social 
point of view none could say but good would result from 
such meetings. He ae thanked Mr. James 
Crowhurst for his help in the organisation of this 
meeting, and snnaeted by proposing :— 

“That the Fellows and Members of the R.C.V.S. now 
assembled resolve themselves into an Association, with 
power to add to their number, to be called the South 
Eastern Veterinary Medical Association: That they 
meet three times annually, alternately in East and 
West Kent: That the Society shall include a 


President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer.” 


In reply to questions, Mr. Toope said he hoped it 
would that its scope would not be 
to Kent. He had hopes of the cordial co-operation of 
the adjoining counties, hence the name he had suggested, 
but up to the present, as a matter of convenience, he 
had only sent letters to Kentish veterinary surgeons. 

Prof. Cave, dealing with the scope of the Society, 
said he thought its meetings should restricted to the 
county, otherwise it might grow out of bounds as 
had done the Midland Counties, which though founded 
by his father in Nottingham, now rarely visited the 
county. 

Mr. L. Dixson, M.R.C.V.S., also thought there was this 
danger, but suggested that an explanatory letter of 
invitation to join us should be given to Sussex members 

Mr. JAMES CROWHURST heartily the pro 
and seconded it. He’considered had long 
been wanted in the district. 

Mr. R. RoBerts, F.R.C.V.S., and others it 
was put to the meeting, and unanimously adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. E. L. Dixson proposed Mr. JAMES CrowHuRst, 
F.R.C.V.S., a8 the first President of the new Society, 
emphasising his remarks by stating that the name of 
Crowhurst had been honourably connected with the 
veterinary profession in this and the adjoining county 
for considerably over a century. 

Prof. Cave, in the same kindly spirit, seconded the 
proposal, Mr. Roberts supported, and the proposal was 
enthusiastically carried. 

Mr. Crownurst then took the chair, and in a brief 
speech thanked them for the honour they had done him. 

Vice-Presidents.—The following were then chosen :— 
Messrs. RicHARD ROBERTS, F.R.C.V.8, proposed by Prof. 
Cave, seconded by Mr. Huband; Witi1am Crownurst, 
F.R.C.V.S., by Mr. Roberts, seconded by Mr. Hogben ; 
E. Lyne DIxson, M.R.v.v.8., by Mr. Hibbard, second 
by Mr. J. Crowhurst. 

Hlon. See. and Treas.—The President proposed Mr. 
Tueo. C. Toor, M.R.c.v.s., Mr. Hibbard seconded, and 
Mr. R. Roberts, in supporting, said he had known Mr. 
Toope for a great many years in the North of England, 
and from what he knew he was certain he would do 
good work for them. 

Mr. be was unanimously elected, and in thankin 
them said he hoped they all would as readily respon 
to his invitation to meet as they had done that day. 

Committee—Prof. Cave, Wye; Messrs. Esperts, 
Rochester ; and HocBen, Ash. 

On the proposition of Mr. Ebbets it was resolved 
that the first general meeting should be held at Canter- 
bury the second Wednesday in May, at 2.30 p.m. 

This concluded the preliminary lene, 

Mr. JAMES Crownurst drew attention to the scale 
of fees allowed by the Kent County Council, which in 
_— cases were utterly inadequate to the time and 
trouble expended. Taking as one example, the question 
of value in the case of glandered animals, the fee 
allowed by the Council was 7s. 6d. only, irrespective of 
the number of animals valued. Attendance at mar- 
kets, cattle sales, etc. 2s. 6d. per hour only was allowed, 
which he considered insufticient ; and the mileage also 
needed increasing to 1s. per mile one way. He had in 
the pe gota slight improvement in that respect, for- 
merly the allowance was only 6d. per mile, but by 
representing the matter to the Kent County Council 
they had agreed to raise it to 9d. He fully believed 
that were the whole of the Inspectors to meet and suggest 
an amended scale the County authorities would favour- 
ably consider it. He had received some time since a 
letter from the Clerk of the Peace, Mr. Prosser, who 
stated therein “If the officers affected who are not satis- 
fied will send a joint representation to the County Coun- 
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| 
cil pointing out in what particulars the present scale | Yorkshire, and by calling a meeting of them he was to 
was inadequate, and stating exactly what allowances some extent instrumental in gaining an all-round in- 
should be substituted, the question would receive due | crease in the scale of fees, but not before a somewhat 
consideration.” | drastic method was adopted. 

Reverting to the question of valuation of animals, he | Mr. GiLLarp was of opinion that in no case ought 
maintained it was no sinecure, and not unfrequently led the fee to be less than 10s. 6d. whether we acted for 
to unpleasantness between the V.S. and Op trey the County Council or Town Council, and that 1s. per mile 
latter frequently having an exaggerated idea of the value | should also be applied for. 
of an animal ; and although he had repeatedly pointed After some further discussion, in which al] present 
out that the real value of a glandered animal was | took part, oe 
absolutely ni/, it was not at all easy to give satisfaction. | Mr. H1pparp proposed “ That seeing the question is of 

Mr. R. Roperts thought the whole scale needed care- general importance we place on record our views on the 
ful consideration by all the Inspectors. They were all inadequacy of the fees, in order to strengthen the hands 
now greatly indebted to Mr. Crowhurst for what he had | of the veterinary inspectors who were not now present, 
already done for them, individually, at considerable per- | in their attempts to get the scale of fees amended.” 
sonal trouble and expense. The inspection of markets This was seconded by Mr. Gillard, and unanimously 
often occupied six hours of their time, beside considera- adopted. 
ble out-of-pocket expense, six hours practically repre- | After a further general discussion it was resolved, on 
sented a professional man’s day’s work, which, according the motion of Mr. Dixson, “That the whole of the 
to scale, represented 15s. on monetary value. The time Veterinary Inspectors be invited to attend the next 
has passed when V.S. value their services at that price. general meeting to confer in formulating a revised seale 
He questioned if the veterinary surgeon ought to under- of fees more commensurate to the services rendered.” 
take the valuation of animals at any time, and probably) Mr. Wm. Crownurst exhibited an interesting speci- 
by doing so they laid themselves open to action at law men of a fractured pubis from a mare who died some 
for acting as an appraiser or valuer without having first | time after foaling, from another cause, a long time after 
obtained a licence to do so, his duty was to act in con- | the lesion had healed. F 
junction with a valuer, and deal exclusively with the | This concluded the business of the meeting. Subse- 

uestion of soundness. A very different fee would be quently the inaugural dinner was held in the Hotel, an 

emanded by a valuer than that allowed the veterinary | exceedingly pleasant reunion, two or three of the mem- 
surgeon. | bers meeting for the first time since student days, some 
Professor Cave fully agreed with Mr. Crowhurstand | thirty years since. The usual loyal toasts having been 
Mr. Roberts on the need for revision of fees, and acting honoured, that of “The President,” proposed by Mr. 
as he did as veterinary adviser to the Kent County | E. L. Dixson, was most enthusiastically received. 
Council he would give his hearty support to any sug- Tuos. C. Toore, Hon. Nec. 
ar he has only once n as to advise on the ques- | 
tion of fees, and on that occasion a satisfactory cman: Foot-and-Mouth Daneane. 
ment was made. He agreed that the valuation of | The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have made 
animals was not the veterinary surgeon’s duty, he Orders withdrawing all the restrictions which were im- 
should act in these cases in his professional capacity, asa | posed by them on the movement of animals in connec- 
referee. tion with the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 

Mr. Toor stated that the question of fees had some | on premisesat Tintinbull, near Martock, Somerset. The 
years ago agitated the Inspectors of the West Riding of ers came into operation on Wednesday. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETUKNS. 


Notr.—The figures for the Current Year are approx:mate only. 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders * 
— So (including Mange. Scab. Swine Fever. 
Outbreaks Animals |  Farcy) | 
Con-| Re- Re- Out- Ani- | Out- Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Oat- Slaagh- 
|firm’d ported firm’d ported reaks, mals. breaks) mals. |breaks| mals. breaks breaks. tered. * 
G ong 
"Week ended Jan.6 | 19 | 24 | 7 14] 191 | 549] 20, 49 | 393 
1911} 10 10 8 27] 316 
Corresponding { 191 36 40 | 42 50 32 90 
aia ~~ * Counties affected, animals attacked: Essex 1, Hertford3, London 3, Surrey 7 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jan. 9, 1912. Outhecahe 
IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 6 1 ] 4 21 3 17 
1911 1 8 4 | 8 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, = Jan. 8, 1912 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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City oF SHEFFIELD, ReEporRT OF THE CHIEF VETERIN- 
ARY INSPECTOR, FOR THE YEAR 1910. [ABSTRACT]. 


Veterinary Staf—During the year there was a staft 
of three qualified Veterinary Surgeons, occupied as fol- 
lows :—In the inspection of dairies and cowsheds in the 
city and examining the udders of cows in the city cow- 
sheds, or in country cowsheds from which diseased or 
suspected milk has been sent into Sheftield ; in inspect- 
ing meat, meatshops and slaughterhouses ; in carrying 
out the veterinary and administrative work in connec- 
tion with the Diseases of Animals Acts ; and in the vet- 
erinary supervision of the Corporatiou stud of horses. 

Tram and other accidents.—Seven cases of alleged 
damage to horses, due to tram accidents, have been in- 
vestigated, and reports made on each to the General 
Manager of the Tramways. In connection with some of 
these cases repeated visits had to be made. 

Meat and Food Inspection.—Fifty-seven and a half 
carcases of beef were condemned during 1910 as being 
affected with tuberculosis. Four were beasts bought by 
the butchers as sound animals, which when killed were 
found to be suffering from Tuberculosis ; Thirteen and 
a half were the carcases of cows whose milk was found 
to contain tubercle baccilli ; 40 were old worn out cows. 

The total weight condemned during the year was 26 
tons 19 ewts of mea} ; 14 tons 10 cwts of fish ; and 1 ton 
10 ewts of fruit and vegetables. It should be pointed 
out that the latter’figures do not include unsound fruit 
and vegetables dealt with at the Wholesale Market, 
where it is made a custom of wholesale dealers to sell 

uestionable fruit, &c., to hawkers subject to sorting. 

his custom does not appear satisfactory from any 
standpoint, and was reported to the Health Committee 
in September, 1910. It would appear that the Markets 
Department should provide a room where this sorting 
could, if necessary, be done under supervision 

During the year two Magistrates’ Orders were required 
for the condemnation of bad meat. Two prosecutions 
were ordered by the Health Committee, one defendant 
being fined £20 including costs, and the other £7 includ- 
ing costs. 

Dairy Inspection.—In addition to examining the 
_ udders of the milking cows in the city cowsheds, the 

Veterinary Inspectors inspect the sanitary conditions 
of the cowsheds, dairies, and milk vessels, and take 
note of the cleanliness of the cows, also of the feed- 
ing and general management. In the case of poor 
samples of genuine milk found by chemical analysis, 
enquiries, sometimes of a protracted nature, are made 
into the principles and sniede of feeding the cows, and 
friendly advice is given to assist the owners to improve 
the quality of the milk. Over 1,000 visits were made to 
dairy farms within the city. Five new cow-sheds were 
built during the year, giving accommodation for 36 cows, 
also five new-wash-houses for sole use in connection with 
dairy work. 

Tuberculosis and Milk.— During the year, 336 samples 
of mixed milk coming into Sheffield by rail or road con- 
veyances were taken for bacteriological examination, 35 
of which, equal to 10°4 per cent., gave a positive result, 
whilst 301 were negative. 

In following up the 35 tuberculous samples 36 farms 
were visited, and the udders of 616 cows examined. At 
23 of these farms 27 cows with tuberculosis udders were 
found. At the remaining 13 farms no cows with tuber- 
culosis udders were found, and subsequent control 
samples of the mixed milk from these farms were proved 
negative by bacteriological examination. In most of 
these instances the farmers had sold cows off the farms 
during the period intervening between the taking of the 
tuberculous mixed sample and the date of the inspection. 

Two notifications were received from farmers outside 
the city, and one cow was proved to have a tuberculous 


udder. One mixed sample was found to kill the experi- 
mental animals by diplococcic infection, and, in follow- 
ing this up, 34 cows were examined, and one cow having 
a ewan, dh udder was found. If we take the per- 
centage of 29 tuberculous udders amongst the 760 
country cows clinically examined, the figures work out 
at 3°8 per cent. 

The number of cowshed premises inside the city is 228, 
and the number of cows Seanad in those premises is 
about 2,400. Allowing each cow to be in a city cowshed 
eight months, it follows that about 1,200 fresh cows 
must be added to that number, making 3,600 in the city 
cowsheds to be examined during the year. The number 
of inspections of city cows made during the year was 
9,573, and 22 cows having tuberculous udders were dis- 
covered—-equal to a percentage on 3,600 of 0°6. These 
figures are interesting as shewing the percentage of cows 
having tuberculous udders likely to be found amongst 
dairy stock, should veterinary inspection of such cattle 
become general throughout the country, which, in an 
legislative measures that may be introduced for the erad- 
ication of Tuberculosis amongst cattle, would be essen- 
tial for success. 

Fifty-one cows definitely proved to have tubercu- 
lous udders were disposed of as follows :—5 were sold 
by the owners and lost sight of ; and 46 were killed, the 
caresses of 27 being passed as fit for human food after 
the diseased parts had been first removed and destroyed, 
and 19 totally condemned and the carcases destroyed 
at the destructor or knacker’s yard. 

Four farmers were summoned before the Health Com- 
mittee to show cause why an order should not be made 
(Section 135 of the Sheffield Corporation Act, 1900) re- 
quiring them not to supply any milk from their dairies 
for consumption within the city. In two cases orders 
were made but were not enforced, as the farmer either 
kille1 the tuberculous cow or supplied information as to 
its slaughter. In one case no order was made, as the 
farmer had stopped sending mllk to Sheftield, whilst in 
the fourth case no order was made, two cows with tuber- 
culous udders being killed, but the farmer was prosecu- 
ted for failing to notify, a fine of 20/- including costs 
being imposed. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS AcTs, 1894-1909. 


Anthrar.—Twelve suspected outbreaks of Anthrax 
were reported on premises in the city. The disease was 
found to exist in all the cases except one. In five in- 
stances the disease was discovered in the carcases of 
animals slaughtered in extremis by the owners and sent 
into slaughterhouses in the city to be dressed by butchers. 
Two of these came from farms in the county of Derby. 
two from farms in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
one from a city cowshed (butcher’s premises). The other 
six animals affected died on premises in the city, and 
were notified by the owner or his veterinary adviser. 
Two of the animals died in the same field, but with an 
interval of more than two months between. All but one 
of the diseased animals were cattle, the other being a 
horse. In two cases the Health Committee ordered pro- 
secutions, one defendant being convicted of two offences. 
and fined £5 and 10s. respectively, with £1 1s. costs, and 
the other being fined £10 inclusive. 

Parasitic Mange.—Thirteen outbreaks of this disease 
in studs in the city were dealt with during the year. 
Several were notified by the inspectors of the Sheffield 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Six- 
teen horses and one donkey were affected. All were iso- 
lated, medically treated, and eventually cured. Four of 
the cases occurred on two stable premises belonging to 
one firm, and required continued official inspection for 
periods of three months and four months respectively. 

Swine Fever.—One hundred and sixteen cases of ill- 
ness or death of pigs were reported during the year. In 
3 cases the symptoms or post-mortem appearances were 
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suspicious of Swine Fever, and the cases were conse- 
quently reported to the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries in compliance with the Swine Fever Order. These 
cases were investigated by the Veterinary Inspectors of 
of the Board, but none of the cases were confirmed as 
Swine Fever. 

Foreign Dogs.—During the year 80 foreign dogs were 
licensed into the city. They belonged to 10 different 
owners, and all but 9 were dogs performing at Shettield 
music halls. Twenty visits were paid to see that the 
Board of Agriculture’s conditions were being complied 
with by the owrers, Nine dogs, 23 wolves, and 4 jackals, 
were licensed by the Board of Agriculture to Messrs. 
Bostock’s Jungle at the Alexandra Rink, Townhead 
Street, at various times, and repeated visits were made 
to inspect them. 

Animal Transit.—Over five hundred and twenty visits 
were made to the railway stations and cattle landings 
for the purposes of the Animals (Transit and General) 
Order of 1895, the amending Order of 1904, and the Con- 
veyance of Horses Order of 1909. 

Horse Sales.—The weekly auctions of horses and the 
horse fairs have been regularly visited as required by the 
Glanders and Farey Order of 1907.” 


The Report is signed by J.S. Luoyp, F.R.C.v.s., D.V.S.M. 
Vict., Chief Veterinary Inspector. 


The Veterinary Profession and State Grants, 


On this subject Mr. Charles Bathurst, M.P., writes to 
The Times: 

“ For the Government of a country, which boasts both 
of its wealth and of supplying the world with the best 
of its live stock, to make a smaller annual subsidy for 
the above purpose than the smallest of the German 
States. is little short of a public scandal. Our live 
stock, the veterinary profession, and human health all 
alike suffer in consequence. A duly qualified veterinary 
surgeon requires as thorough and therefore as costly an 
education as a physician. In Great Britain there is 
neither inducement not sufficient opportunity given to 
animal doctors to obtain it, with the result that capable 
and ambitious young men do not readily adopt this pro- 
fession, and (except now in the Army) the latter See 
not enjoy the social status which is its due. Hundreds 
of thousands of farm animals die annually from recog- 
nisable diseases without any veterinary treatment, owing 
to the inaccessibility of, or lack of confidence in, the 
nearest veterinary  ppnaaor gar ; thousands of others die 
from diseases which cannot with certainty be diagnosed. 
Yew poisoning is not uncommonly given as the cause of 
bovine mortality after treatment of the animal for some 
other ailment. No disease common to farm animals 
and man is more deadly than anthrax ; our coroners 
are not unfamiliar with cases of human deaths conse- 
quent upon handling stock which have been declared 
upon diagnosis to be otherwise diseased. Although a 
drastic Milk Bill based upon the Final Report of the 
Royal Commission on Human and Animal Tuberculo- 
sis is about to Le introduced into Parliament in the 
coming Session, no one can say that it has yet been con- 
clusively proved that bovine tuberculosis is identical 
with, or commutable into, the human disease, or variety 
of diseases, which pass under the same name. In the 
present uncertain state of knowledge a few thousand 
pounds spent upon continued investigation into this 
problem by highly qualified veterinary experts, with a 
view to the prevention of consumption, would be better 
employed than either the millions about to be expended 
aoa the National Insurance Act on its attempted cure 
in palatial sanatoria, or the hundreds of thousands 
which county ratepayers will be asked to contribute by 
way of compensation for cattle slaughtered as dangerous 
to human life because, possibly, they react to the tuber- 


culin test. Owing to over-hasty legislation based on 
insufficient knowledge there is the possibility of a milk 
famine producing more infantile consumption that 
myriads of bovine germs. 

The enormous national expenditure upon, and the 
continued prevalence of, swine fever are, in the light of 
Continental experience, directly traceable to lack of State 
subsidised research. Although, amid other most tire- 
some restrictions upon the swine industry, twenty- 
eight days have been fixed for several years as the 
period for isolation prescribed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, its chief veterinary officer was compelled to admit 
while cross-examining one of the witnesses before the 
Swine Fever Departmental Committee, that the period 
ot latency, and therefore of communicability, of this was 
still unascertained, but was probably far in excess of the 
above period. 

I hesitate to say much about foot-and-mouth disease, 
as the matter is at preseut su) judice ; but it is, to say 
the least, unsatisfactory that through ignorance of the 
wtiology of this disease the policy of wholesale slaughter 
and most drastic isolation are admittedly the only 
possible present safeguards against a devastating epi- 
demic which would render butchers’ meat (as it has re- 
cently in Germany) the luxury of the rich. 

The same may be said of the mysterious Johne’s 
disease (so often mistaken by veterinary surgeons for 
tuberculosis), the prevalent intestinal strongyle disease 
of sheep, and contagious abortion in cattle, all of which 
are causing serious loss to stockowners and creating an 
urgent desire for more precise scientific knowledge 
= the part of veterinary practitioners.—Varm and 

‘ome. 


Mendelism. 


“Know anything about Mendel’s law?” he asked, 
coming in from the byre. “ Here have I a calf just born 
which entirely contradicts it. Its mother is a pure red, 
and further back for three generations pure red ; the 
bull is red, and his dam was red, and as far back as I 
can trace his ancestry, he comes off a red breed. And 
here comes a calf to-day pure white. What would Men- 
delism make of that ?” 

“But what is Mendel’s law?” I asked. 

“Well!” rubbing his head ; “doesn’t it say that here- 
dity goes by certain exact laws. It’s supposed to 
help breeders. . . . Iam not breeding for any special 
line . . . but there’s that white calf. . . . No one 
could have expected it.” 

Now, I had once made a half-hearted effort to com- 
prehend the Mendelian principle of heredity, and was 
stopped short by an algebraic formula which reminded 
me of my school-days, and the school-day habit of brain 
has long departed from me, but some confused memory 
prompted the suggestion— 

“Perhaps the white colour is a recessive character 
from some far-back white ancestor ” 

“ But, look here! Don’t we get blue-greys by crossing 
a white with a black? So, in that case, neither white 
nor black is a dominant character.” 

“ But we’re no nearer Mendel’s law, and it should be 
easy for us, surely, to get at it somehow.” 

“Look up that Encyclopedia, then, while I have a 
turn round the ew 
Mendelism. See Heredity. Pages upon pages about 
heredity : Weismann’s theory, germ-plasm, ete. Then 
we come to Mendel’s Law, and I patiently and expec- 
tantly read through an interminable parapraph setting 
forth how this Law has made clear the dark places for 
the breeder, enabling him to . . . and so on. Once we 
thoroughly master the intricacies of this law, we shall 
be “in a position to remake continually any good 
potato.” ... By the time I got to the law itself, it was 

wing dusk, and how rapidly it darkens in December, 
owever close one presses to the window ! 
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“Got it read up?” “he asked a little later at tea. 

“No-o!” Isaid weakly ; “it grew dusk. After the 
children have gone to bed, perhaps. You read it your- 
self, and explain it to me.” 

“ Well, I will some night. But I have a lot to do just 
now. New cowman. Shepherd off with bad hand. 
Head gets muzzy when I sit down before a warm fire at 
nights. There’s too many things connected with farm- 
- A man can’t keep up with them all.” 

n a review of Professor Punnet’s “little manual” on 
Mendelism, I learn that “every good citizen should 
make it his business to be as familiar with its principles 
as his capacity permits” (this, because of its bearing 
upon eugenics). ‘Capacity permits” sounds just a little 
alarming. However, I suppose I shall have to have 
another try, or the world will be getting out of hand 
with me.—Scottish Farmer. 


Donations to R.C.V.S. 


The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
donations to the College funds, from Messrs. 


P. G. Bond, Piymouth '0 
W. S. Stevens, Woking 110 
Amount previously acknowledged 3 3 0 
£5 5 0 

Personal, 


Hutsu.—On the 28th December at “Danehurst,” 
Champion Grove, Denmark Hill, S.E., the wife of C. H. 
Huish, of a daughter. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


The undermentioned officers embarked in Transport 
“Rewa” at Southampton on Jan. 10th, for a tour of 
service in India :—Capts. G. T. T. Jackson and A. J. 
Williams. 

Capt. T. A. Nicholas proceeded to Egypt on Jan. 4th 
for duty with the Egyptian Army. 


OBITUARY. 


JONATHAN VINCENT. V.s., Needham Market, Suffolk. 
Mr. Vincent died on Jan. 6th, at the age of 91 years. 


EXPORT OF LIVE STOCK AND VETERINARY 
DUTIES. 


Sir, 

In the report of the Departmental Committee on the 
British Export Trade in Live Stock (appointed by Lord 
Carrington, March, 1910), there are some points of interest 
to veterinary surgeons. 

From the description of the character and extent of the 
trade it is evident that there is a great demand for the best 
claeses of British live stock in many colonies and foreign 
countries, and also that large fluctuations occur in the 
demand. 

In considering the question of the extension of this trade 
the Committee have made many excellent recommenda- 
tions, e.g. the co-operation of various Breed Societies in 
advertising schemes, the distribution of translations of the 
Board of Agriculture handbook on British breeds of live 
stock in foreign countries. Also the keeping of milk re- 
cords in England and their publication abroad. 

Section V. on p. 14 of the repo't is, however, of the most 
interest to the veterinary practitioner. It is proposed to 
extend the trade by establishing a Government Testing 
Station to which, at the expense of the vendor, animals to 
be exported must be sent for five weeks for examination 
and to undergo the tuberculin test. This regulation, of 
course, only applies to cattle, and it is supposed that the 
official test will give the foreign buyer confidence in his 


bargains. 


The cost of the test is estimated at about £5 or £6 per 
head, to which must be added the railway charges, in some 
cases amounting to another £3 or £4 for each animal. If 
an animal reacts the owner would have to pay the fare 
back to his farm, and the tubercular bull would be sold to a 
British farmer at a low price. 

Some years ago, when staying with a veterinary surgeon, 
qualified 25 years ago, I assisted him to test a number of 
pedigree bulls for export to Argentina. The agent of the 
South American buyer inspected the animals and then sent 
his own temperature charts to be filled in, and insisted on 
the use of tuberculin obtained from the Pasteur Institute. 
The veterinary surgeon was wel! paid by the buyer of the 
animals, and these tests were a source of annual income 
to him. The bulls were again tested on arrival. but there 
was but little chance of infection en route. 

Against this pars. 72 and 73 (p. 33 of report) look well. 

‘*72. The criticisms which were made as regards the 
veterinary profession are partly due to circumstances 
which have been unavoidable. The tuberculin test is of 
comparatively recent introduction, and it was not known 
when a large number of the veterinary surgeons who are 
now in practice underwent their technical training. The 
institutions which grant diplomas are now well equipped, 
and the Koval Veterinary College, for instance, receives a 
considerable grant of public money, which has, moreover, 
been recently increased In this connection the Committee 
is of opinion that the attention of the various educational 
bodies concerned should be drawn to the commercial im- 
portance of the tuberculin test, and to the desirability of 
providing careful practical instruction in its application.’’ 

‘73. The standardisation and State control of tuberculin 
have already been considered by the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis which-recommended that funds shall be placed 
at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 


- | for the preparation of the commercial article, and that it 


should be supplied gratuitously to stockowners."’ 


Probably both the expert veterinary witnesses, Messrs. 
Villar and Manuel qualified before the introduction of this 
test. Yet the comparatively new Schmidt’s treatment of 
milk fever will be familiar to both of them, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that other members of the profession have 
also kept in touch with new methods. Of what use is a 
veterinary surgeon’s education if it does not enable him him 
to adapt himself to so simple a test as that under considera- 
tion. Note also that the Royal Commission on Tubercue 
losis advised the free distribution of the reagent ‘* Tuber- 
culin ’’ to stockowners at the expense of the State. 

A perusal of the instructions issued with the tuberculin © 
supplied by the Royal Veterinary College will show that 
the test is not impossible for a practitioner to work in be- 
tween his rounds, and also the sale books of that Institution 
would, I think, show that it is very widely used by veterin- 
ary surgeons. 

The added note by Mr. Middleton of the Board of Agri- 
cultuse and Fisheries is a curious feature of the report. He 
is not a veterinary surgeon, yet he writes strongly in favour 
of the proposed Government station, and among:t other 
arguments in support of his case the facts that 

‘* By means ofa vaccine prepared by the Chi: f Veterin- 
ary Officer to the Board of Agriculture and Fish...es, it is 
now possible to protect cattle from attacks of the very fatal 
disease known as redwater.”’ : 

And also that 

* Already, it is possible to protect horses against biliary 
fever, a disease which claims many victims in South Africa, 
an there can be little doubt that if facilities for immunising 
animals were provided at an official station the method 
would soon assume importance, and would prove ot much 
use to breeders and exporters of livestock.’’ 

Would it be generally admitted that these two facts are 
well enough established to be used as arguments by a 
layman ? 

Apologising for the length of this letter.—I remain, 
yours, etc., Gro. L. Y. Inaram. 

P.S.—Report, price 5d., can be obtained from Messrs, 
Wyman. 
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